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ABSTRACT 

By the first decade of the twentieth century, 
libraries were collecting pictures, post cards, clippings, 
recordings, music rolls, and stereographs. Circulation of these 
materials was often restricted, however. A number of progressive 
librarians stressed the acceptance of nonprinted materials as 
complementary to the book medium to the library function. Films were 
not usually included in these early media collections. The American 
Library Association (ALA) recognized the importance of film quite 
early. Audiovisual librax. ianship was introduced to the ALA structure 
by 1924. A number of programs were sponsored by the association to 
attract interested librarians, but many of the ALA recommendations 
for expanded library utilization of the new medium were not 
implemented. By the 19U0«s, committed staff and funds were available 
to the ALA to conduct a number of studies of the use of film and to 
establish working committees within the organization. A 22-reference 
bibliography is appended to the history. (KB) 
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Good arLcrnoon, L^idicG oiicl Gun tl cf.ion . My assi gnmcMiL for Lhis srjs:.ion 
on AV in Lil)rarir.'S Past, Prf^sent, and Future is to deal with our ijast, 
to (jive you an overviev/ of the dovol oix'iient and becjinirings of audiovi::.ual 
1 ibrarianship. In this overviev;, I intend to tell you something about what 
libraries collected and circulated, and how the librarians felt about these 
things. Then I will review so;rie of what librarians were doing about audio- 
visual 1 ibrariansliip in their roles as ALA members . Filially, I will try to 
identify some of the factors which either encouraged or hindered the 
development of audiovisual libraries and 1 ibrarianship. 

First of all, I must say that I will avoid the recitation of a number 
of "firsts." The examples I mention are simply early examples. I am quite 
certain that if I were to state emphatically that the first library collection 
of apples was in Peacock Junction in 1899, one of you would point out to me 
promptly that it was indeed in Johnson's Corner one year earlier. However, 
I may safely say that during the first fifteen to twenty years of this 
century, there wei^e a number of libraries, especially in our larger cities, 
where could be found collections of pictures, photoqraphs, post cards, 
clippings, recordings, music rolls, and stereographs. V/e lagged only 
slightly behind available technology in adopting ntinv formats into our 
1 ibrary col 1 ections . 

It seems that we have always -- we book librarians experienced 
some ambivalence about our multimedia collections. I am reminded of an 
old family story about one of my uncles who experienced some ambivalence 
toward a neighbor's large airedale. Intellectually, he knew that the dog 
was friendly, a potential pi '^t.e. But, at close range, emotion would 
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tcih* f.)V''r', ,in<l hi'. t':nL)Liv(* "lioro donrjio, tinro don:jio" was f ol 1 ov/od by 
a cIcsi^oiMloIy ivinucf^f "qo awny liorsin!" Wo very odrly accepted the notion 
tliat thesL' "tin'nrr," oro very liko hooks, th-it they are information ifi 
another formal. Htit, wtien it Crime to putting thoin into libraries, wo 
often look^'d liioru closely, and with s^JSpicion, at tfie differences rather 
than at the major siinilarity . We collected (by purcliase or gift), but 
we would put elaborate restrictions on their use, strain mightily on 
decisions such as housing, shelving, and you all know something about tlie 
long struggle over cataloging and classification methods. Nevertheless, 
in spite of the flaws and imperfections of some of the recently invented 
media, and also in spite of the solid book orientation of. librarians ' 
training and experience, librarians were interested in audiovisual media, 
and libraries did begin to collect them and circulate t.,em to the public. 

In the first decade of the twentieth century, the school systems in 
St. Louis and in Reading, Pennsyl vania, es tabl i shed museums, containing 
photographs, stereoscopic pictures, and lantern slides, in order to 
provide instructional material to the schools. Melvil Dewey supervised 
a vast collection of pictures and of slides for distribution to the New 
York state schools, and wrote that what we call books have no exclusive 
right to the space on our library shelves. He thought tliat if a picture 
provided the answer required, it ought to be shelved right along with the 
books. The Kansas City, Missouri, public library circulated music rolls 
for the player piano in about 1914 and the Kern County California library 
used stereographs, lantern slides, and music records in the library before 
1919. The Chicago school system began an instructional film library in 
1917. In the editorial columns of Public Libraries in 1914, someone said 
that "it would seem to be quite as legitimate for a library to possess 
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(jond iii'j'.if roll', m (liM/....Lo 1)0 1 fMi t: . . . VM* Lh as rjrO()t proprir.^Ly us 

Tlio St. Pdu] , I!iiiML'^,ot:i , liljrary did jiisL tluit dliiiost. Tl)ey 
boq.in tl]oir ri'v:(jr(i cnni.'cLion ifi 1013, wi Lli a gift fvcm a local citizen, 
and by 1915 had 93 rcconi'>. But they did not circulate them to just 
anyone v/ho walked in off the street. They did circulate tlieii) to schools 
and to various clubs in tin? city. The Springfield, ilassachusetts , public 
library stdff worried soiiicr/^hat about possible damage to the records in 
their colloction soiMotinie before 1923, but decided to go ahead with a 
generous lending plc'^n. The first record was broken by the cliief librariaii 
himself, who promptly established a precedent by paying for his mishap. 

Record collections also existed in some academic libraries. The 
Smith College library began in 1923 with a group of records filed in one 
small cabinet. This collection later grew to the extent that the librarians 
found it necessary to devise a system of labels, special envelopes for the 
records, some cataloging and classification rules, and some specially 
built cabinets. However, the records were mainly for the use of students 
who were assigned to listen and the circulation amounted to a sort of 
"reserve" system. On the otiier hand, the collection at Antiocfi College 
developed a few years later with more emphasis on the recreational interests 
of its students. A member of tlie class of 1928 purchased a Victrola for 
$245.00 (a pretty good suiii for those days) and started tlie custom of 
Sunday afteriioon concerts for his fellow students. These were frequently 
out of doors, under the trees (possible because, of course, the machine 
ran when one wound it up, ratfier than depending on a source of electricity.) 
A collection was- taken up at the end of each concert to help pay for tlie 
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mrictiiii'". WtM'ii n,(' {,]<\',\ of" (,0[r. ifloi'i.'cl v/ii^it: gifl. it would leovo Lfie 
collorjo, ttuj m-fiijOf thiciMod Lu o'.. Lob I i :d"i a fund to qc'iiorul ly oncouiviM- 
music ap|.ir'"'(: i.i (. ion di'ion':) studofits. A portion of this fund wos to be usoc! 
to uiidorwr'ito ttiv-u (.oncorts and could be used to purchnso record:;. Thcso 
v;ere to be for dil tfie students to enjoy, not just those who were studying 
music fori:i>iTly . Tfie records circulated for three days, with an overdue 
fine of ^)(t a day. Records were, of course, carefully examined when they 
were returned, and there was a charge for damage or replacement. An 
additional incentive for the students to further enjoy the music was 
provided by a policy wliich allowed replacement of these recordings after 
100 circulations . Those records which were retired were sold at about 
U the original price at the college book store, thus allowing the students 
to build their own personal collections at bargain prices. 

The Williams College library in Massachusetts also circulated records 
to students for a three-day period. This collectioji was begun with a 
"Christmas gift" of music from Paul Hhiteman in 1936. While some of these 
were for "reserve" use, the major use was for individual recreation. A 
unique feature of this collection was that it included Bach to Stravinsky, 
plus the latest "swing" and included about 270 jazz recordings. This 
library reported very good experience with circulation only about a 
dozen breaks in 2,256 circulations in 6 months, and five students were 
"black-listed" for repeated carelessness. Williams made no provision for 
in-house listening, so these were all out of the library circulations. 

Full access to recordings, even in the late thirties, v;as by no 
means the rule. The Minneapolis public library circulated those records 
that were donated to the library, but restricted the use of those they 
purchased to a" sound proof room on the prei;iises. A patron could reserve 
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Uin uso of l.li'' r^'^'in for 'M) i.'tititil, uv lonyci' if no orio o]\v. Wcis v/ditinq. 
Ev(?n tfifM'O, hov/^'ver, otio I'li^jtit f^x[)cr i fMiCi.' sn!;;o hrod ka go . Ono pcjtr'on put 
a rocorcl on tho chnir' whi'lo tu* [)ut anothor on tho turritablo and ttion 
sat upon ttm fir::.t an ox[)onsivo fow minutes. Ttio library's philosoptiy 
stated at tho tiiMo now soo;iis fairly advancoci: Why sa^e those materials 
for futuro nonorations v/hile denying access or use to the present patron? 

It soniotiines aripears to me ttiat the res tatoiiient, the f rec j uent 
res ta toriont , of this philosophy by our leading audiovisual pioneers 
throughout our history has been as much a sort of whistling in the dark 
as it has boon instruction o)^ encouragement to novices in the field. 
Tv;o such statements appeared in print about 1940. M. Lanning Shane 
observed that audiovisual aids are themselves books of a kind, and 
V)('\t libraries offering audiovisual service v;ould really be stimulating 
the wider use of books. Of course this was a "special type of book," 
and the lib^^irian, witti a slight addition to his professional training, 
was tfie logical person to offer this service. Then, almost a stateir.ent 
amount 'ng to "besides, we MUST do this," v;hen he said that these aids 
were too valuable and too widely used to be ignored. In other words, if 
we do not participate, we will just be passed by. 

Mary Tovaies said that she could understand the hesitancy to readily 
accept these materials in libraries. "Such an array of scientific aids to 
learning confronts the preserver of knowledge that it is no wonder that 
most librarians havt clung to the book collection as their primary, if not 
their only concern." For those of us who found this array too confusing, 
she offered this rationalization: Their use, like books, is either to 
preserve the record of civilization or to aid' in the dissemination of 
ideas . 



l.dt'M', I'.iviiimI '/./j!ik, jdilf.^'.'. i fi'i .111 .-nifl i()vi!Mi<il v;orl;\fin|i in ]^V/j>, 
roco>)n i ;•:(•(! Lttat. (i- vm'.. ^;|)(mI'. ifHi Id ,ukI i ov i i.ua 1 1 ihrar ion'. imU'T'i' tlMii l.o 
thf» uiic(»nvi'rt;H hiM;'. 1 i r i rjii , t)ut lie- wli]] foinid it. iic'cc.-:; ry to qivD 
wfi.it v.M!, hy Liial. t.i:;:' {auA wwy still he?) the sLand.ird p-p tdlK "InsU.Mci 
of cinptio'. i ;: i n.'-jcluinical sr.'pdrn t'^no:,!, of Ltio vari(jus iiioclia -~ insUMd 

of iiiuvrinirvj conflicts I;'.' iv:.K.'n Ihcni v;c? should, I tiiinl;, cunccM^n our- 
selves witd) t.tH> conLc'iiL and odncalional pL]r|K)Sos of thorn. If we think 
in tonus of contoni: <)nd puy^[^03^.', we will unhesitatingly relate bool;s 
with filii;-), slirles, or recordings whc»never they supplement each other, 
any place in the library. We will consciously use ttieni together." An 
additional caveat ho offered was that we ought to guord against co:nparincj 
poor n^edia with the best books. In fairness, or , for balance, perhaps he 
should have added "and vice versa." 

In "The liifon-ia t ion Film" Gloria Waldron warned us against what 
might bo a natural conclusion to our "just like bocks" philosophy: Don't 
use filr.s (or other formats, for that matter) as bait to get your patrons 
to read books. She cited one horrible example. Having opened a branch 
library in a low-inconie, low-educational level, largely first generation 
iniinigrant neighborhood, a public library discovered that these people 
were not very good potential \reading patrons. They proposed, therefore, 
to offer six months of extenjsive film showings, discussions entertainment 
in order to bring the people; into the library. At the end of this six 
months, they assumed that t\^e neighbors would be "good library patrons," 
would be coming to the library for books, and the film programs would be 
di scon ti nued . 
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In sp<,iMii') pi '.f)"i" of iMrly iiicliii co I 1 t i inr, in lil>tMri("., I 

h.ivi.* not. I i Ml t ii;uc:li il^niil. fili:!.. Fti'-rc dM* m^vcmmI r(M:.('ti'. ((^r (lii-., 

(ir)d pl(?c)M' Ifiil, I .iiii |M()!)dMy (iriMtly ovtM". i fy iiH) IJi(» jcM.imI 

r, i Lu<tt. i(Mi . rir.t of rill, ifi mo'.L (jf cMt'ly t..i t.riih'?nls of tlu? "jir.t 
liko hools" pfii 1 ()So;)li/ , 1 i l.irar i .nr. vk'Vo iisti/illy i>|j(Mkifuj of Ltio [iia i a 1 
witfi wliicti tlvy wcT)^ (Mr(.u,Lly fdiiiiliar, tlioru! wliicti tlioy had conecLed in 
their own libraries .... and (joMi-rally Uviri did not include films. One 
early writ(M^ who proposed hhat libraries oufjht to collect and distribute 
motion pictures actually bar,ocl his argument on the premise ttiat films 
were indeed di^fer■ont from books. Orrin G. Cocks in 1914 said that the 
need was greater for film libraries than for book libraries. Books, as 
individual items, might easily be purchased by readers, but films, as 
collective items, are a public advantage. 

A second reason that films were not generally included in these 
early library media collections was based on a technological problem. 
Until 1923, film stock was always higtily flaninable, causing either a 
real storage problem or a dangerous situation or both for libraries 
which were not designed or constructed specifically to handle them. And 
until the 1930s v;e did not have a truly portable 15mni projector. Third, 
probably a logical outgrowth of both my first and second reasons, film 
collections tended to be developed separately either in school systems, 
commercial establ i s.hments , or university extension departments rattier 
than in libraries. Another probable reason might have been the cost of 
providing film service, which became technically possible just at the 
onset of the great depression. 

Let me shift now to some discussion of what audiovisual librarians 
were doing during this early period in their roles as ALA members, for 
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ttir (ilrt / •••'rviiM nil I U)M)jili/ '.rcpr., t.t) Ix- id f.rr I i wi(.f) this 

tf)r'(.'il(l of !'P/ St.MI /. 

And i rjv i MJ.i I 1 il'fMT i nr.', i !' v.M'i ii)t,rodu<',t'(l itil.ij l.hc or^rui i .M I. i oii<i I 
f rLi!i:'n-/nr[ ol flh' Ac-'T i (..in l.iliiji^/ A'.'.ociii L i (Hi in lO;''!. I'vcfi in oiii^ (ii'.t 
hi) I (■ ccnLur-/ f lit' or-iMii i .M t i ofiM I stiMu. turo of ALA \vd'. Cctr iiiorf •.iinplc 

thrui it i'; Lrxluy, <i luiit.iillrc HtMlinf! wiUi aspect of 1 il.uMri.in'.;!) ip 

v;as ummIIv l". t 1 i .u. tli.» i^Mjiuw; t, of a grout) of lil)rarians \-i\\o were 
intor»~":, tiN'l in 'vLnd/inn Unit: as|:)(.'ct.. TliaL vak. not llie case ifi this instafico. 
EviM) tlion^h lihrarioi;, a fp^cal i;iany libraries, liad collect ions of nvjdia 
hof(jro TKM, nnd ovon tlioufjli individual liljrarians had written aljout 
tfiosG colluctions and ahout tiov; tticy felt ahout them, there is no 
evidence of the existence of even a nucleus of nicriibei^shi p interest or 
support in atiy ALA unit dealing witti any aspect of media before 192^. 
The proposal i/hich was the genesis of formal ALA audiovisual activity 
caiiK:! fron outside the association. 

Ben Howe, a "representative of ttie motion picture industry" I'd 
like to know more about him, but that is all I've been able to find out 
a representative of the ii^otion picture industry suggested to the Council 
of the Aivierican Library Association that libraries should be the principal 
agencies for the distribution of educational films and the centers of 
information about industrial and entertainment films. He proposed tliat 
films be selected and cataloged with annotations and tliat this information 
be distributed to libraries on catalog cards. His plan also called for ALA 
to establish film storage facilities and film printing laboratories at a 
central point, with a number of libraries to serve as regional distribution 
centers. Ttiis was a pretty far out proposal for ALA to receive in 1924 
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but C()tiiK.:il (lifl tJiri.w liiin nut, wnr did it d^noMiKa) fiiiii d liiiuit.it.. 
IL {MTD'l t.tif? i:,<)t.L('r' t.o Mip l^xecuL i vc liD-irtl passcrl Uic bud; fur "t li 
0|)|)oint.i,i''n{: of ,i consiii t„ t rr^ j) ttK» IU).n*(.l Uiinl'/.. Llvil adv i Luibl c . " fJ(nv, I've 
hO(ird it said t.ti.it Ui:' bt^'.t, v^ay lo l;(,.'f?|.i a Miiill (irou|i of radicals invM 
making trout)li* fur Iho association is to lot tlioin t'onii a coiiim i tteo. In 
other words, lot ttn.^in talk to oach otiior instead of directing thoir onorgy 
toward ttio disruption of tlio on-going work of the association. Th.tt doos 
not appear to have been the case hero. Mr. Howe caught the attention and 
the interest of Carl H. Milam, ALA Secretary. Mr. Milam said: "There is 
grown up a great institution, moving pictures which is affecting 
the lives of millions of Americans in one way or anottier. It concerns 
both education and recreation, the same field, in other words, as the 
libraries. No general effort has been made to define the relations between 
libraries and fnoving-pictures . It (seems) advisable to the Executive 
Board that there should now be appointed a committee to look into this 
matter." He thought there were three ideas which the con^iiittce, which 
the ALA president authorized, ought to examine. 

1. The advisability of experimenting with the distribution of 
educational films through libraries; 

2. The relations which do or should exist between a public library 
and the local moving picture theaters; 

3. The service which librarians can and should render in the pre- 
paration of annotated subject lists of educational (especially non- 
commercial ) f i 1ms . 

And so a Committee on Relations Between Libraries and Moving Pictures 
was appointed. This committee produced its report in 1925, consisting of 
three recommendations which generally reflected the objectives of Howe's 
proposal . 
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I , I [| I ( f . M,' . ! i ' I i h I 1 1 i t". if) i .) t 'I' ' i M r'. }m ' in'M*'«i 1 <» 

r', t .1 !i I i fi til ! I: I i M i .1 I II , in ( ( imim t I i \'; i ! h 1 li< • i t i n I < ) i . ■ . ( 1 1 'f i m - rv i ^ f , 

to .I'l-'i II" 1 i'< '1 > i t li ri'i'viri'.) |)iiMii'i' lili;', iiLiy l>" uM.iiipJ 

tor .1 ( I on I 1 jn;| I .'It 'Ml i >»' 1 |"ir!Mi\f . 

lihiMri--. ^ ti>)Sft! wit^i ' rrt}-iril for -f [-h i (..t 1 li i v i i oir. ) to aM-uiii" 
Ll)L» ( '.in.. (. o}' ....o I 1 •.,■(.. t i Ltiit.l d i Lr i 1^ j L i in film'-, for' l\v^ of scIkmjIs, 
r/liil,-,, MMil olhrf (M'ci'M i .M t iffir; in lli'.'ir rosj^^L t. i vo rLMjioMvil iir(M'-.. 

3. TIiliL in v i O'v of tJ,'.* ji'nj'nit. of cloUvil involved in the tdsk of 
dovL' lo;- iii'i 'ii'd .usf.'iiniiM a consi'Cwt.ivi? |)rf)cjr.ii:i of coo|)(;im L i on holwo.'cn 
tj)e |)ut)lii. <iiid L!i'.,^ ir.ivin^j pictiit^o producor^s, Uio r.orvicr'S of an 

excciitivo cl(;ri.» wo)^kinci at. the tiCMdfiuar ton'-, of ttio AnioriCcui Library 
Associatiori or at t.fuj offico of Itio Motion Picture Producers and Dis- 
tributors of AMierica, Inc., shoulu' bo secured. It is believed that in 
tfie event th.it ttie ALA is utial^le to finance this proposal, tl)e necessary 
funds can be ol)taincd elsev/here. 

It will proljahly not surprise you to learn that this revolutionary 
proposal was not inipl ei'ien ted . I find no evidence that anyone violently 
objected to it. It may be that ttie time was not right. My personal 
conclusion is that without a mer-berstii p base of support, there was simply 
no vehicle fo)' discussion beyond the five com.'iiittee members, no method of 
ef fecti ve' disso!;;ination of ttie ideas it contained, and no concerted 
effort was |)0ssible to obtain the organizational support both monetary 
and manpower necessary for implementation. 

The coiiiinittee continued to exist, but it made no report for the next 
two years. The new committee members recognized "the importance of visual 
instruction, ttio qreat possibilities of tfie film in adult education, tlie 
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chcillongo Lo lilnMries to cor.sorvc nncl distribute films, and the work 
which lies just ahead in the indexing of films and especially in catologing 
the historical, geographical and otherwise educational elements in film 
originally produced without any direct educational purpose." 

When the original objective for which the coirmittee was organized 
appeared difficult, if not impossible, to reach, the committee did what 
we often find an oraanized group doinq. Rather than disband, they 
selected an alternate, more easily obtainable objective. They focused 
on that portion of Mr. Milam's statement which mentioned relat->ons between- 
libraries and the motion picture industry -- the local theaters. In 1929, 
a subcommittee for motion picture previewing was established, which func- 
tioned almost completely independent of the parent committee until 1.959'. 
Members of the subcommittee previewed commercial films, prepared reviews 
v;hich were utilized along with those prepared by volunteer members of a 
number of other national organizations for publicat-ion in the "green 
sheet." 

Also followi;g along with this interest in 'tying up' with the 
motion picture industry, the ALA committee generated some interest and 
activity which resulted in what might best be termed 'mutual publicity' 
arrangements between local public libraries aid local theaters. Librarians 
prepared bibliographies on subjects related to the films to be shown in 
the theaters. The film industry then printed boobkirks which were dis- 
tributed at the library and at the theater. In addition, the theater 
would often show a slide or two between features advertising tlie benefits 
and pleasure to be derived from a visit to the local library. 
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Apiiarciitly firidifvj ihcit this was the most the coniniittoo might bo 
able to accofiiplish with 1 ibrary/fnotion picture rel a ti onshi ps , the members 
requested tfidt ALA allov; thein a brocider scope of concern, which would in- 
clude such other modin such as lantern slides, stereopticon reproductions, 
microscopic equipniont, educational exhibits, and museum material . The 
committee agreed that ic was still interested in film, but during the 
1930s, the topic of discussion at the cofnmittee meetings was most often 
tnat media with which the current chairnicin happened to work. The committee 
began to hold round table discussions and to sponsor exhibits at the annual 
conference. In other words > they really began missionary work to attract 
librarians who might be interested, to educate them, and to develop an 
interested membership base. 

One such round table program particularly amused me. Anyone who has 
had to arrange for a panel discussion at conference will understand the 
problem encountered by t.he committee chairman in 193'3. She wanted to hold 
a discussion about library exhibits. What do you do first? Well, you know 
a couple of people who will have something to offer. Then, you look for 
libraries with a reputation of havin'j done something outstanding related 
to the subject and invite the person in charge to atke a place on the panel. 
That this is not always a safe method was evident in this session. Gretta 
Smith called first on the dij^ector of the Louisville Public Library to 
discuss his library exhibit, because he was in charge of that most expansive 
form of an exhibit a museum. The gentleman began, "Our museum is located 
in the basement. We inherited it from another institution and the pre- 
sent building was planned to house it. It is all right." When another 
panelist interjected that the Louisville director seemed to be 
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of two mind', .ihout tiis iinjr.ouin and that, perhaps, even considered it to 
be a white elephant, the gentleinan from Louisville indicated that it ought 
to be in a sepurate buildincj, that it ought not to be linked with a library 
unless it could t)o :;upported adequately, that it "eats up the library 
budget" and that perhaps if he threatened to close it, the people who 
liked it so much might be willing to support it. Fortunately other 
members of the panel began to describe their more modest exhibits a bit 
more enthusiastically, and the program moved away from this awkward 
begi nning . 

In 1934, while the committee's program revolved almost entirely 
around a discussion slides, the business meeting of the committee re- 
turned once more to some of the early concerns. A resolution was sent 
to the ALA Ccnimittee on National Planning, which once more recommended 
the establishment of regional centers, demonstration centers for audio- 
visual aids. This time, while it was a more modest proposal than the 
one presented earlier, the suggestion had at least two strong points 
which the earlier one lacked: First, it concerned the collection of 
more than one medium, and second, it was addressed to a particular 
organized group within ALA with some discretion over the establishment 
of priorities for the work of the organization. Of course you know that 
this proposal also was not implemented, hut the National Plan for Libraries 
did acknowledge that "librain'es should assume responsibility for the 
preservation and use .of visual materials and mechanical substitutes 
for the printed page. " 

Some of our predecessors had soii;e pretty good ideas; some of them 
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still sound pi-'.'f L/ qood todriy. But th(ty v/ere not iinpl enicnted. What does 
it take to get the:;o good ideas off the ground in a large organization? 
Well, one thing it takes is people a lot of people, a group large 
enough to reach an inforiiiod opinion, a group large enough to have some 
clout when it speaks. It also takes a stnal 1 group of people. These 
must be people who have a strong personal interest in the crusade who 
also happen to hold a position -- either staff or organization position -- 
which has some statur-e, son:e authority in tiio organization. After about 
1935 we began to find these people. 

First of all, we began to develop a working relationship with adult 
education. Were we found a larger iiiGiribershi p base, an organized group 
which could be encouraged to forward our objectives. The individuals 
we found here were people like Mary Utopia Rothrock, who served as chairman 
of the Visual Mettiods Con^inittee for several years; .'^"'^n Chancellor, the 
adult education specialist on the ALA headquarters Sl,. f; and Carl H. 
Milam, ALA executive secretary. Through these people we found access 
to a second very necessary ingredient money. 

When Miss Rothrock accepted the chairmanship of the Visual Methods 
Committee in 1938, it was "with the understanding that the committee is 
to study the question of what if any responsibility libraries have for 
collecting, preserving, and distributing educational and possibly 
recreational films." Now, it may seem that this same question had really 
been asked (and possibly even answered) many years before. However, this 
time the climate was far more hospitable for the asking and the answering 
to have some action result. A grant was requested from the Rockefeller 
Foundation. In April 1940, ALA received $5,500 "to encourage library 
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exprjri!i-(Mil')lion in llie tirindlitKj of educational films, espGcially in 
public libraries, but also in school, colleyo, and other libraries; to 
cooperate with such libraries and to facilitate the excliange of information 
between them; to devise uniform methods for recording the experience and 
to encourage their use; and to report from time to time on the experiments. 
A Joint Co[!:mittee on Educational Films and Libraries was foniied with 
representatives of the Aiiierican Film Center, the Association of School 
Film Libraries, the Motion Picture Project of the American Council on 
Education, and the Ajiierican Library Association. With Mary U. Rothrock 
as its chairman, tlie committee proposed that a study be made by a librarian 
investigator of present film handling and use by libraries, of the need 
for further library effort in this area, and of the ways in which 
libraries could cooperate with and effectively implement existing state 
and other film lending libraries. Gerald D. McDonald, New York public 
library, made the study and published the results in February 1942, not 
exactly a propitious time in which to propose implementation of his 
recommendations. However, the^onset of World War'* II did allow one 
demonstration program to spread the use of film programs to many public 
libraries. In 1941, through the support of Secretary Milam, Alice Bryan's 
proposal to establish a film forums program in support of civilian morale 
was funded by a grant from the Carnegie Corporation. Again a joint com- 
mittee was formed, rather than utilizing the already established ALA 
committee. There were bibliographies and discussion guides prepared 
for librarians participating in the project, and in 1941, a demonstration 
and discussion of film forum techniques. 
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Lookir)(j ahfjdd to tfic? postwar yotirs, Miss Rothrock prepared a 
proposal for submission to the Rockefeller Foundation which would con- 
tinue and further tfie expansion of library film service wliich had followed 
the McDonald ro|>ort aiid the film forums program. She saw a need for 
inservicc training for film workers in -1 ibraries , for 35 to ^0 pilot 
operations in libraries, aiid the supf^ort of a librarian film specialist 
on the ALA headquarters staff. Sounds familiar, doesn't it?* After 
several attempts to attract foundation support had failed, ALA was 
finally successful in obtaining a grant of $27,000 from the Carnegie 
Corporation. This was "for a two-year program to provide for film ad- 
visory service to help libraries establish film lending service." 
Patricia Blair Cory becanie the film advisor in June 1947, and with a 
two-year extension of the project, remained on the staff at headquarters 
for four years. This was of tremendous value not only to the individual 
libraries which were able to initiate film programs which had not been 
possible previously, but to the audiovisual cominittee work as well. It 
was really only during this program that the audiovisual committee had 
a person on the staff whose major concern was directly connected with the 
work of the cominittee. This is not to take away one bit from the mar- 
velous assistance provided to the committee later by Grace Stevenson 
or by Paul Brawley in their roles as staff liaison to the committee. 
However, their major assignments at headquarters were not directly re- 
lated to the committee's work, and the amount of time and effort they 
both contributed were entii^ely dependent on their individual, personal 
interest in audiovisual work. 
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At the sucjfj(»sLion of Carl Milam, the fonrier Visual Methods Committee 
was merged in 1940 with the fonner Radio Broadcasting Committee to form the 
Audiovisual Committee. In 1948> the committee was made a board, a status 
which v/as supposed to allow for a subcommittee structure which would allow 
more aspects of audiovisual 1 ibrarianship to be considered than would be 
possible under a conirnittee. As a matter of records we did accomplish many 
good things di; ing the board period; there were several notable precon- 
ference institutes and a good deal of publicity > general missionary work. 
But, the board was really no more able to cope with the broad spectrum of 
audiovisual 1 ibrarianship than was the committee which preceded it. And 
here I feel I would be remiss if I did not point out some of our failings. 

Some of our problems were organizational, but some of them were more 
related to just "getting along with other people." We saw a need and 
tried (sometimes successfully) to cooperate with other national organiza- 
tions which had some of the same professional concerns. But we managed, 
too frequently, to cause misunderstandings and hard feelings in our dealings 
with, for instance, DAVI. Within the ALA family, sometimes our extreme 
concern for jurisdictional boundaries caused not only hard feelings, but 
extreme delays in accomplishing what almost all of us saw as desirable 
to accomplish. An elitist attitude exhibited at times by the board 
tended to alienate some of our ALA groups. And this tended to foster 
the development of fragmentation of audiovisual work within the association. 
Interest grcups in ALA would reason that if the board did not see fit to 
consider their interests, they should form a committee to do so. And 
they did . 

Although elevation of the Audiovisual Committee to board status in 
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1948 i\\>\'r!'\)\'<\ "IiM,;ik;o its opport.uni ty to achieve its goals, in prdctice 
the board did not fully utilise the oryonizfilional advantage it provided. 
The board eitlier tViilod to consifler or dealt ineffectively with telev^'sion, 
radio, recordif/js , f i 1 ci:. Lri ps , and slides -~ all of which libraries were 
dealing with and for which they wanted assistance and leadership from the 
association. We were neither attentive nor responsive to divisional 
audiovisual interests. There was often an undercurrent of disdain in 
the board's attitude toward ideas or proposals which caiiie from outside 
the board. We were only moderately successful in efforts to establish 
liaison, comi^uni cation , and cooperation with other national associations. 
And our Audiovisual Round Table, our only attempt to provide a vehicle 
for mei:ibership discussion and conrriunicati on among members, particularly 
those members who felt that the board did not adequately represent the 
full range of opinion and experience of audiovisual librarians, was 
eliminated in the reorganization of 1956. . ' 

To end on a positive note, some niention should be nade of our 
strongest assets during this early period. First, and most important, 
creative, flexible, responsive librarians and library administrators, 
who not only followed but were willing to lead in the development of 
more- than-bcoks library collections. Second, hard working ALA members 
who were willing to be missionaries, even when few cared to listen, who 
went out to beat on the doors of foundations which might be convinced to 
support the spread of audiovisual 1 ibrarianshi p , who willingly served 
as commUtee members or chairmen or speakers. Third, those ALA staffers 
who were willing to listen and to help make a place for us in the 
organizational structure of the American Library Association. 
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